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ADDRESS 
OF THE STATE SUP'T OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTIONS. 
After some general preliminary remarks, Mr. McKenzie said: 
The duties of county superintendents may be thus topically 
arranged : 
iJ. Formation of school districts. 
. Division of districts and division of property. 
Occasionally locating a school house site. 
Apportionment of school funds. 
. Visiting schools. 
}. Examination of teachers. 
. Making suggestions in methods of instruction—discipline. 
care of the schoo] house, number and kind of books, out houses, &e. 
8. Holding teachers’ institutes. 
% Delivering lectures to the patrons of schools on subjects directly 
relating to the efficiency of their school. 
10. Receiving reports and distributing blanks. 
11. Reporting the condition of schools in his county-to the State 
Superintendent. 
12. Occasionally appointing a district officer, and settling district 
broils as often as possible. 
14. Deciding points of law, &e. 
14. To receive pay for his labor. 
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These, in short, are an outline of the duties imposed by the law 
on the county superintendent; and as I am frequently called upon 
by letter for my opinion regarding nearly all the points mentioned, 
{ cannot do better at this time than to give my views on each point 
as succinctly as possible. 

Regarding the formation of districts in a new county, the law 
contemplates that the whole county shall be districted at once, so 
that all the land may contribute to the support of the schools 
therein. Previous to the amendment that was recently made to 
that provision of the law, the county superintendent had a right at 
any time to change district lines; but at present he can only do so 
on petition from one-third of the legal voters in all the districts 
affected—each district taken separately—that the strong may not 
oppress the weak. In case the superintendent refuses to make the 
division, a majority of the legal voters in each district affected 
must petition before he is forced to comply with the request. Under 
existing circumstances, I think it better that county superintend- 
cnts in new counties only form districts where actually needed, leav- 
ing a portion of the county undistricted—provided no children are 
thus excluded from being enumerated,—as that leaves the superin- 
tendent free to form the remainder into districts from time to time 
as he shall deem it necessary for the accommodation of new settlers. 
I am in favor of large districts. I think children better go quite a 
long distance to a good school, than only a few steps to a poor one; 
and usually, small districts cannot afford the means necessary to 
keep up a good school. 

In the division of school property on the division of a district, 
where there are moneys on hand and taxes accruing, and the old 
district is not in debt, or the taxes were not levied for the erection 
of a school house, I think the law plainly intends that the new dis- 
trict shall have its portion of such moneys immediately, and only 
wait for its rightful share of the value of the school house and other 
property needed in the old district, until the taxes can bring it in 
the ensuing year. 

As a general thing, the county superintendent should induce dis- 
tricts to lccate their own school house sites, unless he sees the site 

is likely to be a bad one. Some reference, if possible, should be had 
to township lines in the formation of districts, as we shall soon as 4 
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State have township organizations, especially in the older counties. 


In the apportionment of the school fund, all county funds should 
be added to the State apportionment. The question of fines and 
licenses in cities of the second class is undecided as yet, the cities 
claiming all. It is a question for the courts to decide. But how- 
ever that may be, all moneys reported to the county superintendent 
must be apportioned to the several districts on exactly the same 
basis—one-fourth equally to all districts in the county, except frac- 
tional districts, which should receive but half, at the most, as they 
receive from two or more counties. In the apportionment of the 
remaining three-fourths, only those districts that have properly 
returned their enumeration, and have held school the required 
length of time, must receive any part, except as indicated in the 
last proviso of section 73, except the new districts which were 
formed wholly from other districts which had the required length of 
school previous to division. Such districts must receive also a 
share of the public fund. Money apportioned to a new district 
under the last proviso of section 73, lapses again into the treasury, 
and must be reapportioned unless the new district comply with the 
provision requiring school to be taught. Distriets with less than 
75 pupils, having 60 days school, or even less, where the State 
Superintendent caused the school to be closed for the purpose of 
allowing the teacher to attend the teachers’ institute, shall be 
counted as having complied with the law, and shall be entitled to 
their share of the three-fourth pro rata school fund. From this it 
should follow that teachers should not be required to teach more 
than 20 days fora month; but where the word month is simply 
used, the regular calendar month can be required, though custom 
would demand but 22 days at the most. It is best to specify in the 
contract a month of 20 days. 

No certificate should be granted without a suitable examination. 
‘This seems like a sweeping declaration, but it is the only safe policy 
for any school officer to pursue. The law explicitly says; “he (the 
county sup’t) shall grant certificates in such form as shall be pre- 
scribed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, licensing 
as teachers all persons whom, on thorough and full examination, he 
shall deem qualified in respect to good moral character, learning, and 
ability to instruct and govern a schoo.” True, the law does not 
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say he shall not grant a certificate without examination, yet does 
not the fact that a course of procedure is marked out, force that con- 
clusion, and can any course that does not comply with the plain 
requirements of the law be counted strictly legal? I have taken 
the liberty at district institutes to issue recommendations to those 
who have shown themselves qualified to teach, asking the county 
superintendent to grant the person recommended a certificate with- 
out examination, yet I should not count it any disrespect should a 
county superintendent refuse to recognize the recommendation, as 
there may be some cause to doubt the right even to grant a certifi- 
cate under such cireumstances. It is my opinicn that under the 
law, the superintendent has no right to date back a certificate. 
The law expressly says, speaking of the payment of teachers, that 
“no part of the fund known as the ‘teachers’ fund’ shall be paid to 
any teacher who shall not have received a certificate as required in 
this act before the commencement of his or her school.” Permits to 
teach are worthless, unless considered as valid certificates. A third 
grade certificate may be granted for any length of time not exceed- 
ing six months, but first and second grade certificates must be given 
for the length of time specified in the law. It is best, however, if 
possible, in all cases to proceed as the law directs. 

The time and manner of examination must be left in a great 
measure to the direction of the superintendent. In older counties 
where there are many teachers to examine, I would advise regulat 
monthly examinations. Let the times and places of examinations 
be kept in the county paper as a standing advertisement. Only 
under the most pressing necessity should examinations be held on 
other than the regular days. I would advise some intermixture of oral 
as well as written examination. It is almost impossible to aseertain 
the qualifications of a teacher by either method exelusively. But 
above all, make the examinations thorough. 


The county superintendent should visit each schoo] in his eounty 
twice during each session or term of school. These visits should 
not be made at the same hour of the day each time, but one should 
be in the forenoon, the other in the afternoon. The teacher should 
have no notice of the visit, and the general work of the school 
should not be changed. It is common for teachers to ask, “ What 
classes would you like to hear recite,” &c., just as if they supposed 
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the superintendent came to be entertained. All such proceedings 
should be entirely discouraged, and the teacher requested to proceed 
with the work exactly as if he were not present. The object of the 
visit is to ascertain as nearly as possible, the true condition of the 
school. Speech making should be very sparingly indulged in. A 
few encouraging remarks may be made to the pupils if they do not 
interfere with the regular work. The superintendent should be a 
critical observer of all that is done durmg his presence. He should 
note carefully the appearance of the school room, the dress of the 
teacher, the general spirit that animates the school, whether the 
discipline be of force, whether work is performed willingly, the gen- 
eral order, neatness, quiet, methods of instruction, &c.—in fact, 
everything pertaining to the school. With his note book in hand 
he should jot down his impressions on all the various tépics sug- 
gested, and before leaving the school, he should kindly but candidly, 
privately apprise the teacher of his faults and failures, suggesting 
methods of improvement. I would not overlook any good quality, 
but try if possible te discover all the excellencies and let the teacher 
know they are especially noticed. The methods of discipline should 
he especially noted, and anything like a censorious, faultfinding, quer- 
ulous disposition should be repressed. More harm has frequently 
been done by a querulous, faulttinding, cross-grained teacher than all 
the knowledge obtained from books, however well it may have been 
imparted, could in any manner compensate, 

The superintendent shouid very seldom, however, take the work 
of the school into his own hands, or instruct or censure the teacher 
in the presence ef his pupils. Such a course would usually result 
in much harm both to teacher and pupil. Advice or admonition 
must be given privately. If wisdom, tact, good sense, experience, 
independence of character, promptness, fearlessness, and kindness, 
and genuine Christian forbearance and. charity, are needed by any 
one individual, they are needed in an eminent degree by the faith- 
ful county superintendent. 


School visitation should not be performed simply as a duty re- 
quired by law. The superintendent must have his heart full of 
noble resolves to make his visits tell for good on the schools he 
enters. Every visit should lift the school to a higher plain, by his 
unseen influence on the character of the teacher. The teachers 
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are to him what journeymen are in all mechanical employments; 
and the county superintendents should certainly feel as great 
responsibility in the results of the teachers’ labors, as the master 
mechanic can in the results of the labors of those whom he directs. 

To do this he must have a clear idea of what a school should be 
in all its surroundings and equipments, and his constant aim musi 
be to bring his schools as near his ideal as possible. If he finds the 
people in the district are not alive to their true interests, he should 
visit them, call them together, and arouse them to a sense of their 
duty, by showing them wherein they fail, and pointing out the 
proper course to pursue. He will find in nearly every district some 
who are enterprising, and who are striving to build up a good school. 
The words of the superintendent will greatly strengthen the hands 
of such, and awaken to active effort those who are indifferent. 

But to insure success in building up good schools in any county 
there must be good teachers. It is the want of these that cripples 
our work. Good teachers cannot afford to work for the wages 
offered, and all the care of the superintendent in examinations 
amounts to naught if the people refuse to pay living wages. The 
only course left for the superintendent is to work up the material 
on hand to its greatest efficiency. * In nearly every county there are 
a few enterprising districts that demand good teachers and are will- 
ing to pay a fair salary. Great care should be exercised to obtain 
for these the very best talent possible—live teachers who are fully 
up to the times. Now, if the county superintendent will put him- 
self in full sympathy with these, encourage all their efforts in push- 
ing forward their sthools to the greatest degree of efficiency, their 
influence will tell wonderfully on the surrounding districts. 

Then let the superintendent thoroughly post himself on all the 
details of a successful teachers’ institute, that he may make out his 
own programme and do a good share of the work of teaching. Then 
with the help of two or three successful teachers, he can call the 
teachers of his county together, and give them a thorough drill in 
methods of instruction for four or five days. ‘To make the institute 
of benefit to the teachers, good, solid work must be done. The idea 
of putting forward young men and young women because they are 
smart, unless they are well versed in correct methods, is all wrong, 
and a sheer waste of time. It is important that the superintendent 
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should be thoroughly acquainted with the ability of the instructors, 
and have a definite knowledge of their methods before he appoints 
them, as he should know best just what the majority of the teachers 
in his county need. 

The time of the institute should never be wasted to compliment 
any one with an opportunity to make a speech. If every county 
superintendent would hold at least one good, rousing, successful 
county teachers’ institute in his county each year, he would find it 
do mueh to elevate the schools. But I would not advise holding 
institutes unless they can be made thoroughly effective. 


I shall only glance a moment at the importance of full and cor- 
rect reports. A question frequently arises in the minds of district 
officers as to the necessity of so minute and full reports. It seems 
time and labor wasted to most of them, and hence what is done is 
performed perforce, because the law requires it, and as a conse- 
quence, is done often very imperfectly. It is a part of the superin- 
tendent’s duty to explain the object of these reports, and inspire 
the school district officers with a desire to have them accurate. 
One great difference between nations is the knowledge that one 
possesses of its wealth and resources, while the other is entirely 
ignorant of its power. Nations rise in intelligence and influence 
in proportion to the fullness and correctness of their statistical 
knowledge. The educational character of a district, county, or 
State is judged through its reports. We need to educate public 
sentiment in this respect 

The efficiency of an officer is shown at a glance by the style of 
his report. County superintendents should not be contented sim- 
ply to comply with the letter of the law in this respect, but they 
should lay hold on everything that will aid in displaying the true 
character of their counties. County superintendents must feel a 
responsibility resting upon them that will not allow them to rest 
satisfied to throw blame on the district officers for imperfect reports. 
They soon learn who are efficient district officers, and who are not. 
They soon know from whom they can expect good reports, and from 
whom they will receive very imperfect ones. They should make it 
duty to visit certain ones and aid them in their work. The reason 
that many reports are sent in imperfect is more from a want of 
knowledge than otherwise. There is usually sufficient pride of 
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character in the hearts of most men to induce them to do well if 
they only know how to do it. The county superintendent must 
remember that he represents his county, and if there is a failure 
from any cause to represent it well, the world assigns it more to his 
inefticiency than any other cause, as nothing is seen beyond him. 
He should, however, act with great caution in making his demands 
ov the districts. But if he be judicious, he can soon disabuse the 
minds of district officers of any desire or disposition on his part to 
be arbitrary or exacting. In a short time public sentiment can be 
so educated that the superintendent will be entirely relieved from 
any censure for requiring perfect reports from district officers. 

1 will not speak of the compensation. As the law now is, the 
county commissioners have the right to give a fair salary. We must 
make the work of the superintendency so effective that public sen- 
timent will require him to be liberally paid. It may take time to 
educate public sentiment up to the proper standard, but it must be 
done. Occasionally an inefficient officer runs up a heavy bill of 
expense, and the people are led to consider the whole system a sin- 
ecure. But whether we are paid liberally or not, we must make our 
positions effective for good. A superintendent better resign at once, 
if he cannot afford to make his work successful; for a failure in his 
official duties will injure him in any business he may afterward fol- 
low. Everything depends on our efficiency for the next two or 
three years. 

I now desire to say a few words on the second point, What are 
the qualifications necessary to a good superintendent ? He must be 
a man of good business capacity and of some experience. While he 
may not be called upon to handle the school moneys belonging to 
the county, yet much depends on his judgment in their right dis- 
tribution and expenditure. Many of the districts will be guided by 
his advice, and it is a matter of great importance that his counsel 
shall be salutary. His educational acquirements should be much 
above those received by most men. I need not speak of the necessity 
of this. ‘The duties he is called upon to perform in the examination 
of teachers, in the oversight of schools, in his public talks to the 
people, in the incentives to a higher grade of scholarship that his 
very presence should inspire, all speak more loudly than words can 
of the necessity of advanced scholarship. His moral character 
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should be above reproach, and in all his intercourse with the teach- 
ers and people he should be a living example of true honor, unswerv- 
ing integrity, uncorruptible honesty, and unimpeachable veracity, 
even in the smallest things ;—one that despises everything low and 
mean; who would rather be right than President. Such a man 
will be an inspiration to every teacher and child in the county, 
and will lift wp the people by his influence. 

In addition to a good general education, he must know all about 
school matters. It may not be necessary that he should have been 
an actual teacher, yet I hardly see how he can know all about what 
a school should be without some experience in the sehool room. 
He may have studied methods of instruction and discipline so 
carefully, he may have visited schools so much, and observed all their 
workings so closely, that he can readily determine the true status 
of a school when he sees it; but by whatever means he may have 
acquired this knowledge, it is highly important that he should have 
it, in order to make his work a success. 

Many teachers feel humiliated because they are made to undergo 
an examination by those who have never had a tithe of their advan- 
tages. ‘The true teacher need not, perhaps ought not, to hesitate 
to comply with the letter of the law under any circumstances; yet 
it is but just that he should have his qualifieations and fitness to 
instruct passed upon by his peers. What would the physician think 
were he called to pass an examination, before he could enter his 
profession, before a board of examiners composed wholly of me- 
chanics; or a clergyman, to pass an examination on theology before 
a corps of civil engineers; or a lawyer, to be examined by a board 
of trade. Yet is not this too much the case in school matters? 
Hence, while the county superintendent may not have been actually 
engaged in teaching, it is highly important that he should be very 
thoroughly posted in school matters. 

My ideal of the man would lead me to say he should be a high- 
toned, Christian gentleman, and you have the crowning qualifica- 
tion. But how shall we obtain the man? Can it be done in every 


county? Possibly not. We should, at least, make an earnest effort 
to obtain him. 


I am satisfied that we cannot depend on the political caucus. 
We may frequently get just the best man in that way, but the 
“2 
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chances are very much against it. And here it seems to me is the 
rock on which the superintendency in most States is usually wrecked. 
The fitness of the man is but a secondary consideration in a politi- 
cal caucus. The great question is, Will he strengthen the ticket ? 
If that is favorably settled, he is sure to pass muster in other 
respects. What we should do in Nebraska is, adopt some method 
that will throw the question entirely out of politics, if possible. 

In Pennsylvania they are elected by a convention of schoo] dis- 
trict officers, and they must possess certain qualifications for the 
office. ‘Thirty days intervene between the election and the induc- 
tion into office, during which time, if any one is doubtful concern- 
ing the qualifications of the appointee, the officer must undergo an 
examination before a competent board of examiners, whose certifi- 
cate of fitness permits him to assume the duties of the office. 

This question was canvassed to some extent by the members pres- 
ent at the last session of the State Teachers’ Association, and it was 
the general opinion that some steps of this kind should be taken by 
our State. I believe I am actuated by no other motive than a desire 
to advance the cause of education in Nebraska to the highest pos- 
sible degree of efficiency in presenting this subject before you at this 
time, and I have every reason to believe that it will be received by 
you in the same unselfish manner. I trust this subject will receive 
from you the consideration its importance demands, and that we 
may show to the people that our great care is for the advancement 
of the true principles of education, regardless of any effect on us as 
officers. 

Another important topic upon which I desire your counsel, is the 
institute work in the State for the coming year. My plan is to hold 
what institutes I can between this and the first of July in various 
parts of the State, and then commence, say at Crete, a four weeks’ 
institute for all counties of Southern Nebraska, and then about 
August 11th commence one at some point suitable for northern 
Nebraska. , 

As we have no fund to aid us in institute work, we must make 
the most of our home talent, and I believe we need not look abroad, 
expecting to find much better. It is our duty as educators, however, 
to do all in our power to induce our Legislature to aid this work by 
specific appropriation, and if we take hold of this matter in good 
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earnest, I think we shall eventually succeed. At the State Teachers’ 
Association a committee was appointed to devise some efficient 
means to push this work vigorously, and it is very desirable that we 
have full concert of action. 

I am now here to aid you in any way I can, and in order to do 
so, I will suggest that each of you will write ont such questions as 
you find troublesome to answer. I trust, gentlemen, that our 
gathering at this time will be productive of good to ourselves and 
the cause of education, and that our proceedings shall be charac- 
terized with harmony and mutual good feeling. 





THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 
BY D. J. WOOD. 


What responsibilities rest upon this important person! What 
arduous duties he has to perform! The school teacher ‘is one of 
the most important of public officers, for into his hands are com- 
mitted for a time, the children who are to be the people of the 
country. He has the moulding of the minds of the statseman, the 
philosopher, and all who fill positions in the government—from the 
President to the laborer. It is clearly seen that the school teacher 
has a most arduous work to perform. His pupils are just what he 
makes of them. If he allows them to be idle and indolent, they will 
be the same when they become men and women. But if, on the 
other hand, he, as it were, infuses his own life into them, gets them 
interested in their duties, and teaches them how to overcome all 
the difficulties in their way, when they become men and women 
they will be live, energetic, and useful citizens. This should decide 
every teacher to do his utmost to try and infuse into the minds of 


his pupils the importance of an education, and the benefits to be 
derived therefrom. 


The school teacher should be free from all the disgusting habits 
common to mankind. What teacher can do his whole duty and 
set a’proper example, when he chews or smokes tobacco? No parent 
wishes his children to become addicted to this vulgar habit; and 
why should they not become so if they are continually in company 
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with those who use the filthy weed. I claim that children who are 
in a room continually where it is used, have an appetite created in 
them, by the air they breathe being so full of the odor. 

The teacher should show to his pupils that he is interested in 
their getting an education, aud that they understand everything 
that they go over. I once heard a pupil say, “I believe Mrs ——- 
wants us tou have an education more than we wish it ourselves.” 
Can the pupils of all our teachers say the same ? 

The teacher should have a great deal of patience, and when a 
pupil is slow to comprehend a “truth,” bear with him, and not 
scold and fret, as by this you may discourage him from making any 
further attempt. We should teach them the motto, “Try, try 
again,” and should practice it ourselves when we are trying to explain 
anything to them. 

The teacher in any district is regarded as a man of learning, and 
is expected to take part in all literary and social meetings that may 
be held by the citizens, such as debates, exhibitions, concerts, and 
sociables. He should do this, as by these means he will become 
acquainted with the patrons of the school, and the best way to get 
the good will of the parents is to mix in society with them, and not 
say, by keeping away, I am above your society. 

The teacher should visit his pupils’ homes, get acquainted with 
them and with the surroundings of their homes. The children will 
love a teacher that takes an interest of this kind in them. 

At night, if the teacher has been unwell or cross, or has injured 
the feelings of any pupil without just cause, he should ask the par- 
don of the school. You would wish your pupils to do this if they 
had not treated you as they should. 


Above all things, the teacher should remember that he is respon- 
sible to the Author of all Wisdom for the example he sets before 
his pupils. He should be able to say at eve when through his work, 
I have done my whole duty to my pupils; and he ought to go to 
his Master and ask for strength, wisdom, and patience for the next 
day’s labor. 

These, brother and sister teachers, are a few of the thoughts that 
come to my mind in regard to the duties of each one of us, and I 
leave the question with you, Do I do my whole duty ? 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CASS CO. EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Editorial Committee—Miss Gertie Jounson, D. D. MARTINDALE, B.S. Ramsey. 





WRITING COMPOSITIONS. 
BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 


“Writing compositions” we believe always has been, and we fear 
always will be the bughear of the school room. The word “essay” 
is usually enough to blanch the check of the stoutest-hearted stu- 
dent, and send him shivering home, to lie tossing all night, racking 
his brains selecting a subject, and toiling to put together the skele- 
ton of the essay, upon which he intends to heap the delicate cover- 
ing “with thoughts that glow and words that burn,” on the dawn- 
ing of the morrow. Oh, what trvops of beautiful thoughts go gal- 
loping through the brain of the weary student as he tosses from 
side to side, and gazes into the darkness at the pictures his fancy 
paints, which he will surely portray in words, he thinks, to-morrow! 
But when that fatal “to-morrow ” comes, he finds that his beautiful 
thoughts and brilliant pictures have fled with his dreams, that he 
has forgotten how the bones of his skeleton were put together, and 
after a sleepless night, he has nothing like an essay to reward him, 
suve the name. 

This is the result of his efforts day after day, while the dreaded 
time draws near when he will be called upon for his essay. He 
knows he will be disgraced before the school if he has none pre- 
pared. Goaded to desperation, he selects an article from some old 
magazine or newspaper, copies it with care, perhaps makes a few 
changes in it. When called upon, he reads this extract as his own 
composition, thinking to cheat his teacher into the belief that it is 
hisown. Poor misguided student! Does he think that the veil that 
separated him from his teacher when he was copying that article 
was so thick that the teacher could not see through? How woe- 
fully mistaken! ‘The teacher may give his (7) essay a high mark 
of excellence; but mind you, he gives the mark to the essay, not to 
the student who copied it. He stands lower in the teacher’s esti- 
mation than he would if he had read but a single line of his own 
composition. But he gets a high mark, and he is satisfied. The 
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few faint twinges of conscience which he at first felt, are soon for- 
gotten. He receives the congratulations of his schoolmates with a 
complaisant smile, and altogether considers himself a very clever 
fellow. 

The student who composes the essay he reads, rises with tremb- 
ling limbs and blanched cheeks. He hurries over his work, as 
though believing that his audience will rejoice when he sits down. 
He falters at some titter in the far corner of the room, repeats, 
stammers; the scene swims before his eyes, and he sits down, feel- 
ing that he would rather face the cannon’s mouth than read another 
essay. His essay is examined by his teacher, and is graded low, 
The student is discouraged and tries to be excused from writing 
another. No excuses are accepted, and, determined to equal his 
classmates, he selects an article and copies it. 


Now, what remedy is there for this difficulty? The answer is: 
Let each essay be written in the school room under the eye of the 
teacher. Let the teacher write a variety of subjects on the black- 
board before the class. It is not best to be chary of subjects, for 
the natural turn of the mind of each student varies somewhat from 
that of every one of his mates; and while John may be able to 
write an interesting article on “ Music,” James (who, unfortunately, 
has no musical ear) might dip his pen for the thousandth time into 
the ink well, from which well are supposed to well all the bright 
ideas of youth, without being able to fish up a single “happy 
thought ;” and while Jane might discourse fluently of “City Life 
and its Pleasures,” Susan, who has an eye for cows and calves, and 
pigs and chickens, would make but sorry work of it. 

We repeat it. Give the pupils a large variety of subjects. In 
adult life *twould be a difficult matter and an unpleasant task for a 
lawyer to write an essay on shoemaking, unless, indeed, his father 
understood the trade; and a task equally difficult for the shoemaker 
to plead a “case,” unless it were a “case of shoes.” A man who 
butchers kine for beef, would be little apt to write sonnets on the 
“mild eyed kine, slow coming o’er the hills;” nor would a Byron 
like well to be compelled to write an article on “Scientific Butch- 
ering.” Let each student’s brain follow its own bent. 


“Would you dam the rushing river, 
Thinking thus to stop its flow ? 
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Onward it must fluw, forever ; 
Better teach it how to go.”’ 

The best time for writing is from nine o’clock till recess, a. 
uz. In the morning the brain is active and ready for labor after its 
night’s repose. The walk to school in the open air has given the 
whole system a soothing cordial, better than any potion. The 
blood is in good circulation, bathing the cheeks with a glow. The 
mind and heart are at peace with all the world, and the whole soul 
is ready to grasp some new thought. Let them write then in the 
morning. ‘The essays should first be written on slates or waste 
paper. The first writing should be completed by recess. Then 
give the students a good long recess, time enough to put in play 
every pair of muscles in their bodies; time enough for the brain to 
become thoroughly rested, and let the time be spent in the open air. 


After recess, require the students to copy the work of the morn- 
ing, using fresh, clean paper. If they are provided with diction- 
aries, as they should be, require them to criticise the orthography 
of every word they have whitten, and correct in the copy. If they 
are studying Grammar they should be required to apply the rules and 
principles already learned, in the construction of their sentences, and 
in copying, criticise and correct as far as possible, The most diffi- 
cult thing for the student to do is to punctuate properly. If they are 
advanced pupils and have works for reference, require them to look 
over, carefully, every sentence after the copying is completed, and 
apply the rules for punctuating. If not advanced pupils, or only 
moderately advanced, require them to read over every sentence after 
the copying is completed, and make some kind of a punctuation 
mark at every place where they would naturally make a panse in 
reading the sentence. If the students have learned the different 
marks and their relative time, they will soon punctuate very fairly ; 
for in reading their own composition to themselves, they will nat- 
urally make the pauses required to make the proper sense, and con- 
vey the ideas that they wish to convey. Therefore, if they make 
the proper pauses in reading, they will socn learn to place the proper 
marks at the places where they make the pause. 


The essays should be read to the school by the authors. The youth- 
ful audience should be taught tu maintain good order during the 
reading; that the highest compliment we can pay a reader or speaker 
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is close attention; that stamping of the feet is the grossest breach of 
manners ever indulged in, and that the clapping of hands, though 
more allowable, should be sparingly indulged in. No half sup- 
pressed giggling should be allowed during or after the reading of 
any inferior article. Laughing is usually out of place; for the 
reader is generally unable to discover whether his audience is merry 
over his wit or his simplicity. The essays should all be carefully 
examined by the teacher, and criticised closely but justly. He has 
some heart to criticise, after such a writing, for he knows the work 
is the actual result of the brain power in the school. He may find 
no brilliant gem, no flashing diamond, no pure pearl; but he will 
find out what his pupils think, and know and feel. Fellow teachers. 
try it. 





A Goop Epucation.—“To read the English language well, to 
write with dispatch a neat, legible hand, and be master of the first 
four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, with accuracy, 


every question of figures which comes up in practice, I call this a 
good education ; and if you add the ability to write pure, grammatical 
English, I regard it as an excellent education. These are the tools 
You can do much with them, but you are helpless without them. 
They are the foundation, and, unless yon begin with these, all your 
flashy attainments, a little geology and all other ologies and oso phies 
are ostentatious rubbish.””-—Epwarp Everett. 


A very independent critic was the poct Laureate of an ancient 
Persian Shah. The latter was himself a poet, and one day gave his 
subject some of his verses to read, and asked for his opinion of 
them. “May my soul be your sacrifice,” said the Laureate, “they 
are bosh.” The insulted sovereign exclaimed, “ He is an ass—take 
him to the stables.” And the order was literally obeyed. After a 
short time His Majesty sent for him again, and read some more of 
his verses. The poet walked off without a word. “ Where are you 
going ?” cried the Shah. “Back again to the stables,” answered the 
undaunted Laureate. 


“CompuLsory uniformity of text-books throughout the State does 
not seem desirable, even if practicable.-—Hon, Newton BATEMAN. 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





ELAsTiciTy.—It is just beginning to be discovered by the Supt’s of 
some of our leading cities—Cincinnati and St. Louis for instance— 
that the practice of promoting pupils from one grade to another 
only once a year, “does not give elasticity enough to the working 
of the school!”—a mild declaration, certainly, but we are thankful 
that these deliberate gentlemen have at last caught even a glimpse 
of the truth, and can only wonder how they could escape so reason- 
able a conviction so long. The pernicious effects of the system 
must have been long familiar to them. A bright boy, for instance 
receives his first instruction in a small ungraded school, where 
he makes rapid progress. He learns to read in distinct and natural 
tones, to write legibly and neatly, and to spell correctly. He likes 
his school and is ambitious to learn. But he is taken to the city 
schools and put into a certain grade, where, like the prisoner in 
his cell, he must serve his time; whether bright or dull, studious 
or lazy, he must wear out the weary year, with nothing to enconr- 
age, nothing to stimulate his mental activity, everything to discour- 
age, to retard, and repress. Year after year he drags through the 
dreary routine, while all his ambition, industry, and love of study, 
is remorselessly ground out of him. He becomes careless, lazy, stu- 
pid,—a do-less dolt! He mumbles when he reads, blots his paper 
and misspells his words when he writes. Say not this is an exag- 
gerated picture: we are writing it from an actual occurrence which 
we have in mind. These terrible city schools are like the mills of 
of God—they “grind slow,” and “they grind [all the best qual- 
ities of the pupils’ mind] exceeding fine.” “Elasticity” is good. 
The elasticity of the present system of grading and promoting is 
just equal to that of cast iron! Frequent examinations and reclassi- 
fications, with the promotion of the deserving, is the only just and 
reasonable method. Semi-annual promotions will be an improve- . 
ment, but term promotions would be much better. 


TuE Ohio Constitutional Convention has adopted an article per- 
mitting women to hold any school office except State Commissioner. 
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Worps LookeD Up.—To become proficient in the use of the 
English language, requires constant care and much thumming of 
the dictionary. Any person who will take the trouble to look 
up carefully every word which he notices in his reading or con- 
versation, the pronunciation, definition, and derivation of which 
he does not fully know, will be surprised at the amount of infor- 
mation that can be gained in this way in even ashort time. When- 
ever he sits down with his book or magazine, he should have a slip 
of paper and pencil by his side, and every word which is not fully 
understood should be noted down. After a couple of hours’ reading 
he will find himself with a list similar to the following, perhaps, 
which he should then immediately “look up” in his unabridged 
dictionary : 

Rune, x. [Ger. runge, a short, thick boy of iron or wood.] A 
floor timber in a ship. One of the rounds in a ladder, or chair, &c. 

EsPIONAGE, (es’-pe-on-aje or es’-pe-on-azh), n. [Fr.] The prac- 
tice or employment of spies; the practice of watching the words 
and conduct of others, &c. [Note especially the pronunciation, 
with the accent on the first syllable.] 

Fig'-MENT, ». [Lat. fiigmentum, from fingere, to form, invent, 
feign.] An invention; a fiction; something feigned or imagined. 

Oc-cutT’, a. [Lat. occultus, from occulere, to cover, to hide.] 
Hidden, secret, unknown. 

CHEVAL-GLASS, (she-val'-) n. [Fr.] A large mirror, mounted 
so as to swing in a frame; a dressing glass. 

JONQUIL, (jon’-kwil), {Fr Narcissus jonquil, a bulbous 
plant, allied to the daffodil. spelled jonqguille. 

S1'-NE-CURE (i long) m. [From Latin sine-cwra, without care. ] 
An office or position which requires no labor or active service. 

PRECISIAN, (pre-sizh’-an), x. A person possessing the quality of 
precision. 

OPALINE, (0’-pal-in), a. Pertaining to or like opal, which is 
a precious stone. This is a very old word, coming from the San- 
skrit, through the Greek and French. 

Crn’-NA-BAR, 2. Red quicksilver, used as a paint; hence a brill- 
iant red color. 

GRI-MAL'-KIN, (vowels all short) This is a curious word. 
- How malkin (maw’-kin), from being the diminutive of Mary in 

Low German, should come to mean a mop and a dirty drab color 
in English, and then how gray-malkin should come to mean an old 
cat, we can hardly imagine; but so it is. ; 

Ex’-Tant, a. [From Latin ez-stare, to stand out.] Now exist- 
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ing; not lost or destroyed. [Note especially the pronunciation, — 
ex-tant, not ex-tant.] f 


The words of the above list were all noted by a friend of ours 
during two hours’ reading in the Aélantic. 


Gen. Moran, who is now making a tour through the eastern 
States attending to his duties at West Point, visiting schools, 
&c., was offered while in Chicago the professorship of Homile- 
tics and Pastoral Theology in the Baptist Theological Seminary in 
that city, at a salary of $3,100. The General is eminently fitted for 
the place, and we presume it would be a more pleasant as well as 
more profitable position than the one he now so ably fills, but his 
removal would be a great loss to Nebraska. His energetic admin- 
istration has raised the Normal School to a higher degree of effi- 
ciency than it has ever before attained, and we fear it would be 
difficult to fill his place acceptably at the present time. 


R. T. Cross discusses “The Object of Punishment” in the last 
National Teacher, making the following points: Some degree of 
punishment is necessary in all schools. The object is the same in 
all governments — there is a common reason why punishment is 
inflicted. Punishment should never be inflicted from revenge, envy, 
or jealousy, nor simply because the offender deserves it. Pwnish- 
ment is inflicted to prevent wrong-doing, either in the offender or in 
others. Punishment operates to prevent wrong-doing in two ways 
—by restraining the evil disposed through fear of punishment and 
disgrace, and by giving to all an impressive exhibition of the nature 
and guilt of wrong-doing, and the justice and dignity of law. 


Tue Common Council of Boston has cut off the head of the pub- 
lic school system of that city, by abolishing the office of city super- 
intendent of schools. It seems that this office is not under the con- 
trol of the school board, but of the council, and the city papas have 
been seized with a sudden fitofeconomy. It is hoped that the Leg- 
islature will relieve the latter body of all responsibility in the mat- 


ter, and give the school board power over the head as well as the 
body of the school system. 


BILLs are pending in the Minnesota Legislature to abolish the 
normal schools and the county superintendency, but the friends of 
education are hopeful of their defeat. 
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A CERTAIN educational journal has come to the conclusion that 
“Phonics is good to strengthen the abdominal muscles, and that 
is all it is good for.” To which the National Teacher replies: “ We 
presume the value of phonic analysis will depend much upon the 
manner in which it is taught and the use that is made of it. 
When directed by bowels instead of brains, we judge its effects will 
be chiefly ‘abdominal. ” 


Onz of the professors in the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College has been making some calculations upon the relative value 
of “struck” and heaped measures. He finds that when grain is 
measured in a half bushel, heaped measure gives about 25% more 
than “struck” measure. 


THE election for County Superintendent in Thayer County last 
fall, resulted in the election of an incompetent person named T. 8. 
Ward, who has recently absconded, leaving sundry debts and other 
irregularities of conduct as food for gossip. The Commissioners 
have appointed as his successor Mr. W. H. Barger, of Hebron. 


WE have heard of several things in our time which country papers 
were willing to take on subscription, but now the Aurora Republi- 
can wants it in breaking. That is new to us. 

AN exchange says that editing a paper is like carrying an um- 
brella; everybody thinks he can manage it better than the one who 
has hold of the handle. 


Aw old temperance poem which is now being republished by the 
secular press, consists of 67 lines, each of which ends in -ation :— 
“Ye friends of muderation, 

Who wish a reformation, &c.” 
Supt Harris recommends the opening of two more kindergar- 
tens in St. Louis next fall. Those now in operation have proved 
successful. 


Ir seems probable that New Mexico will soon be admitted as a 
State. 


PREPARATIONS are being made throughout the country for the 
celebration of decoration day, May 30th. 


MowmovT#, Ill, has a new $3.00 literary’ magazine called the 
Midland Monthly. W. D. Pratt, Editor. 
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This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





LETTER FROM THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


State NorMAL Scoot, May 6, 1874. 
Epitor TEACHER :—Thinking that a few items from this insti- 
_ tution might prove interesting to many of your readers, I take the 
liberty to send you the following: 

The present session opened on the 16th ult. with fair prospects 
for a pleasant and successful period of labor. The term lasts ten 
weeks, closing June 24th. The number of students in attendance 
is not so great as during the fall and winter terms. It is larger, 
however, than ordinarily of a spring term. The number of students 
enrolled in the various departments during the entire year is as 
follows: Model Department, 133; Preparatory, 144; Normal, 80. 
Total, 357. 

The gain over last year is 86, an indication, certainly, of some 
growth. Nineteen counties of our own State are represented. 
They are Adams, Burt, Cass, Dodge, Douglas, Fillmore, Gage, John- 
son, Jefferson, Lancaster, Nemaha, Otoe, Platte, Pawnee, Richard- 
son, Saunders, Seward, Sarpy, Washington. 

This would seem to show that the influence of the institution is 
being largely felt at home. 

This year has witnessed a remarkable growth of public sentiment 
among the students in favor of a liberal education for teachers as 
well as other professional men, and I feel safe in asserting that to 
many there has come a corresponding desire for that broadness and 
depth of culture which of all others should characterize those who 
would teach. The people of the State need not be surprised, there- 
fore, if in the near future, greater demands are made upon them 
for their patronage and support. 

The new catalogue so soon to be published for 1874-5, shows that 
the course of study has been somewhat modified. A few subjects 
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formerly pursued in the Normal have very properly been assigned 
to the Preparatory Department, where in future they will be taught. 

This leads me to say a word regarding the last named Depart- 
ment, aside from its relation to the Normal. This Department well 
fits those of its students who enter and complete the course therein 
prescribed, for the active work of teaching in any of our common 
schools. Several members of the advanced class for the current 
year are at present engaged in teaching in various parts of the State. 
It is thought by those fully competent to judge, that one who thor- 
oughly masters the course of study laid down, will be as fully pre- 
pared for the work of teaching as any who have previously com- 
pleted the old Normal course. 


In the way of English classical literature, there has been a course 
introduced in each of the Departments adapted to the various classes 
in each. Clubs for the reading and study of Shakspeare, Chaucer, 
Washington Irving, “Seward’s Travels Around the World,” and 
other popular works equally interesting, have been formed. Apart 
from its novelty, this has been found an exceedingly pleasant method 
for acquiring a knowledge of the authors and books that we all so 
much love and revere. It seems hardly necessary to add that this 
has been the means of creating on the part of many, both pupils 
and teachers, a deeper love for the good and the beautiful in the 
great world of literature that presses upon us. 


Gen. Morgan left on the 5th inst. for Chicago, whither he goes as 
a member of the Board of Examiners for the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at that place. From thence he proceeds to Washington, 
where he hopes to meet many old classmates and friends, who, like 
himself, go to attend the Baptist National Anniversary, after 
which, those who seek will find him at the Military Academy at 
West Point. At the latter place he will be engaged for sometime 
as a member of the committee appointed to look into and report 
upon the workings of the institution. He will probably be absent 
six weeks, and during this time will visit some of the best educa- 
tional institutions in the country. The information thus obtained 
will doubtless be invaluable to him in his work here at the Normal, 
and much as we would like to have him with us, we are willing to 
forego that pleasure in order that we with him may reap the benefit 
of his visit. 
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At present the prospect seems favorable for the early completion 
from Nebraska City to Peru of the Trunk R.R. The work of 
grading from the former place, we are told, has or is soon to com- 
mence. With this road at its command, and with its present and 
increasing advantages, certainly there can be no good reason why 
the Normal School should fail to become a power in the educational 
interests of our young State. 


In conclusion, permit me to announce through your pages the 
following Programme of the Closing Exercises of the Nebraska 
State Normal School: 

Friday, June 19—Public Exercises of the Philomathean Society. 

Saturday, June 20—Public Exercises of the Preparatory School. 

Sunday, June 21, 4 p. m—Sermon by Principal. 

Examination of Classes, Monday and Tuesday, 22d and 23d. 

Monday Evening, June 22—Exercises of Model School. 

Tuesday, 7 P. M.—Prayer Meeting. 8 P.M., Address by G. W. Frost. 

Wednesday, June 24, 10 a. m—Graduating Exereises. 

Wednesday Evening—Social Reunion. _ 


A cordial invitation is extended to all friends of education ; espe- 
cially to all old students we say, Come and see us. 


Hvuex Doses. 





QUERY BOX. 


A mistake was made in numbering the last three questions.in the 
April number, which it will be necessary to correct in order to pre- 
vent confusion. They should be 82, 33, and 34 respectively, and 
correspondents will please refer to them by these numbers, instead 
of those appended to them. 

We commend the following grammatical note to the attention of 
teachers, merely remarking that it is written by one whose opinion 
is entitled to as much weight in such matters, as that of almost any 
educator in the State: 

A. L. Burton, in May number, asks: “In what case is miles in the 
following sentence, and why: ‘The lake is ten miles long.”” I 
think miles, here, a noun in the adverbial case.. In other words, it 
is truly a noun, but so used as to perform the office of an adverb. 
“The lake is ten miles long.” Here miles evidently qualifies the 
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adjective Jong, and thus does duty asan adverb. It is still the name 
of a measure of length, hence a noun, which is farther shown by the 
fact that it is qualified like a noun by the numeral adjective ten. 
In the sentence “he ran a mile,” the noun mile is used to qualify 
the yerb ran. “He died two years ago.” Here the general state- 
ment is that he died ago; that is, in time past. But we render the 
pone? definite by the phrase ¢wo years, of which years is a noun, 
modified by the adjective ¢wo. 

If some stickler for precedent objects to this that there is no such 
case recognized in the books, then I say, so much the worse for the 
books. ‘The objective case was not recognized until some one pro- 
posed and others consented to its use. this is still not satisfac- 
tory, then our inquirer after matical subtilities must fall back 
on & ge sure defense of weak grammarians—and say 
in the Kirkhamian, circumlocutory style, of antediluvian obfusca- 
tion, that the sentence in question means, “The lake is of the length 
of ten miles.” In the sentence thus “reconstructed” miles is gov- 
erned by the preposition of, which renders everything serene and 
lovely to the youthful grammatical mind. But stay! I recall yet 
one way more out of this difficulty. Sundry oe contain this 
clear, consistent, and philosophical rule, which if sooner recalled to 
mind might have saved me the necessity of writing all the first part 
of this answer. But here is the rule: “Home and nouns signify- 
ing distance, time when, how long, (miles long, for instance,) &., 
are in the objective case without any governing word.” RoGER. 


We agree with “ Roger” that if existing grammars are not com- 
petent to dispose of language that is sanctioned by good usage, defi- 
nitely and logically, just as it stands, without the addition of a sin- 
gle unnecessary word, then they are in a measure defective, and 
need to have their systems revised. That they are defective it does 
not need many such illustrations as the above to prove. The world 
is full of school books upon almost every subject under the sun, but 
we are not sure but there is yet room for a common-sense grammar. 


Ep. TEACHER :—In scanning the pages of the TrEacuER for April, 
I find the following questions: “When should composition be 
taught, and how? At what age?” 

In an answer to the former, I send you an article that has appeared 
once in one of our county papers. [ 193.—Eb. 

In answer to the latter I should say, gin to teach the child to 
compose as soon as it can write, or even print with pen or pencil, 
on slate, blackboard, or paper. Short sentences at first, about 
familiar objects, then longer sentences, next two sentences, etc, 
making the work one of gradual progression; haying the pupils 
write these tiny compositions every day if they have but few stud- 
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ies, and every week if they have many, requiring a few more words 
added each time. Had we more such teaching in our public schools, 
we should have fewer men and women thrown upon their own 
resources without the power to give a comprehensive expression’%o 
the thoughts that burn within them, and without the power of com- 
municating their ideas understandingly even in ordinary business 
transactions. GERTIE JOHNSON, Plattsmonth. 

Epitor TEACHER :—I respectfully submit the following answers : 

22. The nearest cube above 49,284 is 50,653. 50,653—49,284= 
1,369, square of number. 4/1,369=37, Ans. 

23. The nearest cube below 252 is 216. 252—216=36, square of 
number. ,/36=6, Ans. 

25. Spelling should be taught by names of letters, by sound, and 
by writing. 

26. As a means of gaining information, also as a means of impart- 
ing ideas naturally to others. 

27%. By precept, by example, and constant watchfulness. 

28. By keeping before the mind of the learner the benefits of 
intelligence, and the miseries of ignorance. 

29. To understand and wse the language correctly. 

30. The day commencing at midnight, the common and leap year 
are artificial. Solar year is natural. 

31. In one sense, when the child begins to talk. In the sense 
generally applied, when the child can write. 

26, page 146. 3°+42=25. 4/25=5. 3,4,and 5 are relative value 
of sides. 50 being the hypotenuse, the other sides are respectively 
30 and 40. (30x 40)+-2=600 rods, area of triangle. 

27, page 146. z=shortside. 2+20=longside. 2(z+20)=2,400. 
z?+2072=2,400. 2=40. 40+20=60. 

In my answer to wine question (14) 402+7%0y=0, should read 
402—70y=0. I find on rereading the question that I misunder- 


stood the meaning; consequently solution is wrong, as well as Mr. 
Prescott’s. I send another solution: 


Let z = wine in one gallon of 1st cask, y = wine in one gallon 
of 2d cask. - zety=1 ¥ 


7 


s= : 
$x 40=24 gals., wine in 1st a 4 49 =16 gals., wine in 2d cask. 
Mr. Hill’s answer to Question 15, Feb. number, is correct. 
A a al What are the duties of parents in regard to 
schoo 


3 , : in Ne- 
(38) ha the third grade certificate any longer necessary in Ne 
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(89) Who first advocated entire religious liberty in America? 

(40) Should the science of government be taught in our schools? 

(41) Will some one give a concise description of a good teacher? 

(42) If a person were standing on 60th degree of latitude, either 
north or south, when the day and night are equal, would the sun 
rise exactly in the east ? 

43) Two men dig a ditch 100 rods long for $100. The part (not 
half) dug by one is worth 12} cents per rod more than the part dug 
by the other. How many rods must be dug by each so as to entitle 
them to an equal division of the pay? 


(44) Does school teaching pay B. Rosrnson, Sterling. 


Answers.—24. Since each furnishes one-half of re money, 
each furnishes $500. Now since one-half the land, or 100 acres, is 
worth 75 cents per acre more than the other half, 100 x.75=$75. 
Since one-half is worth $75 more than the other, it follows that one 
must have $75 worth more land than the other. %500+875=8575. 
Then one must receive 15, of 200 acres=115 acres, and the other 
575—75=425 or #35, of 200 acres=85. Therefore, one receives 115 
acres and the other 85 acres. 

25. By writing when convenient; if not, by name of letters. 

28. By means of drawing out the mind, by asking questions. 

29. So as to understand the proper use of language. 

30. The length of day is determined by the revolution of the 
earth on its axis, and the year by the revolution of the earth around 
the sun. It 1s natural. 

34. Since A and B travel by staked lines, A east and B west, 
their route will be, one easterly and the other westerly direction 
around the globe; and since they travel at the same rate, they will 
meet directly opposite the place from which they started. 

NELLIE V. DARLING. 


Question.—(44) Will some one parse in full the sentence, “ Three 
times three are nine ?” Mrs. T, C. Jounson, Xenia. 


A Puzzle—(45) many of our readers have doubtless heard of 
the chambermaid who put 12 travelers in 11 bedrooms without put- 
ting two in the same room, but we repeat it for the benefit of the 
curious. Here are the rooms: 





ee ik arr Oe FR ae we ee 
“Now,” said the maid to the travelers, “if two of you will step into 
No. 1 and wait a few minutes, I will find another room for one of you.” 
Haying thus bestowed two gentlemen in No. 1, she puts the third 
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in No. 2, the fourth in No. 3, the fifth in No. 4, the sixth in No. 5, 
the seventh in No. 6, the eighth in No. 7, the ninth in No. 8, the 
tenth in No. 9, the eleventh in No. 10. Then returning to No. 1, 
where she had left the twelfth waiting with the first, she took him 
to No. 11, and thus all were accommodated. Where is the fallacy 
in this apparent accomplishment of an impossibility ? 


Questions.—(46) A barrel has the following inside dimensions: 
Length, 2914 inches; diameter at bung, 23%; diameter at head, 
193. When standing on the head it lacks two inches of being full. 
apd es gallons does it contain, and how many would it contain 
if fu 


(47) What are the capitals of the following States: Georgia, 
Louisiana, West Virginia, Connecticut ? 


(48) Analyze med perl “The that that I spoke of, is not that 
that that you refer 





THE Columbus Journal gives an account of the celebration and 
picnic held in District No. 2, Platte Co., on the 13th inst. This is 
the oldest and wealthiest district in the county outside of Columbus, 
and has a new school house costing $1,200. Calisthenic exercises 


were a noticeable feature of the programme; Miss Laura Anderson 
is the teacher, and Mr. Wm. Gerhold, Director. 


Tue State Sabbath School Convention will meet at Nebraska 
City on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of June. Several eminent Sabbath 
School workers from abroad are expected to be present and deliver 
addresses. State Sup’t McKenzie will read a paper on the “ Present 
Condition of Sabbath School Work in Nebraska.” 


THE next session of the Pawnee County Teachers’ Institute will 
be held at the new school house in Table Rock, commencing June 
24th, 1874, and continuing in session four days. All interested in 
educational matters are cordially invited to be present on the occa- 
sion. M. H. MarsBxp, Sec’y. 


Pror. W. D. VERMILION, late of Davenport, lo., has taken charge 
of the public school at Hebron. Prof. Vermilion is an experienced 


teacher, and we are informed that he is bringing the school up to a 
high standard. 
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A TEACHERS’ institute will be held at Norfolk, Madison County, 
commencing June 7th. So says the Review. 


THE competitive examination for the West Point Cadetship, 
which was recently held in Omaha, resulted in the selection of 
John R. Totten, of that city. 


NEBRASKA honors herself—or its teachers honor the State—in 
producing and sustaining such a thoroughly substantial journal as the 
Nebraska Teacher, published at Beatrice —Literary Miscellany, N. Y. 


A sap and mournful procession passed our house Sunday. We 
imagined a funeral, and in fact everything else. On rushing to the 
door it proved to be two men in the shafts, and two behind the 
wagon, hauling an organ down to the school house—Awrora Re- 
publican. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
It is estimated that a pair of healthy sparrows having a family 


to bring up, will consume over 3,000 caterpillars a week. 


SeyaTorR SuMNER’s library has been transferred to Harvard, in ; 
pursuance of his will. The library: contains 2,000 volumes, many 
of them very rare and valuable. 


Tue Legislature of California has passed a law forbidding the 
making of any difference in the salaries of teachers on account of 
sex. The salaries paid teachers of the same grade must be equal. 


A New Jersey teacher has taught a school of 65 pupils for two 
years, during which time not a single resident has visited her school. 
It it is now proposed to dismiss her because she “ wastes” three days 
in each month in reviews and examinations —Zz. 


Pror. Joun M. Lanaston of Ohio, a colored man, has been ap- 

inted —, President of Howard University, Washington. 

t is said he was a good barber, a good student, a good lawyer, and 
will make a good college president. 


Txt Kansas Educational Journal states there are not ten educa- 
tors in Kansas in favor of the adoption of a uniform series of text- 
books for the public schools throughout the State. It adds that 
“the educational world is against the measure, and for reasons 80 
plain that it is useless to state them.” It is condemned as “ neither 
practicable nor desirable.” 
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THERE has long been a lingering suspicion that the 63 elements 
known to chemistry _— ultimately prove to be only allotroprc 
forms of one universal element. There is a scientific on dit in Lon- 
don that a celebrated spectrum analyst has discovered some proofs 
of this common basis of matter, and that it is hydrogen — Fz. 


It is remarkable that every day in the week is by different nations : 


devoted to _ celebration of religious services. Sunday by the 
Christians, Monday by the Greeks, cig og, bn the Persians, Wednes- 
day by the Assyrians, Thursday by the Egyptians, Friday by the 
Turks, and Saturday by the Jews. 


THE Boston School Committee has decided that girls under the 
age of 15 years shall not hereafter be admitted to the high school, 
and that,the highest grades of the girls’ grammar schools shall 
occupy rooms in the lower stories of the school buildings. This 
Wise action is supposed to be the result of Dr. Clarke’s recent book 
on “Sex in Education.” 


A TRAIN running at a moderate rate, which is about 21 miles per 
hour, would run over a distance of 500 miles per day of 24 hours, 
and at that speed would reach British India from London in about 
8} days—or Pekin in China in 11 days—or from Gibralter to the 
Cape of Good Hope in 10 days—or from Quebec to Cape Horn in 
1? days—or once around the globe in 51 days—or seven times 
around the globe in one year—or a distance equal from the earth 
to the moon in about 16 months—or from the earth to the sun in 
500 years. 


Tue SKUNK AS AN Epucator.—The cause of education has been 
greatly retarded of late in Pleasant Grove, Cal. One morning a 

ttle animal, far from fragrant, was found occupying a seat in the 
school room. Lively efforts were made by teacher and pupils to 
expel him, but the closer he was pressed the stronger he grew. For 
ten days he held sole possession of that seminary, and school didn’t 
keep. Then the odorous creature consented to retire to the cellar, 
He is there still, and though the educational struggles are con- 
tinued above, it is with fear and trembling, and a plenteous lack of 
mental abstraction — Zz. 


SEWING As A Branou or Stupy.—The experiment of sewing in 
the Boston public schools generally, will probably be tried. Sinoe 
October sewing has been taught to 1,200 girls in the Winthro 
School, and with great success. Two hours each week are devo 
to this study. Each class receives separate instruction suited to its 
advancement, and soamapety oe of work are carried on, 

et handkerchief 


from hemming a pock to cutting out and fitting a 
dress. In teaching cutting, the pattern is drawn upon the black- 
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board and the several measurements are given, and each girl copies 
them in her drawing book. Each pupil is allowed to work for her- 
self, and as there are some whose parents are unable to furnish the 
material, several churches have contributed. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


WE have heretofore had occasion to speak in favorable terms of the 
Independent Child’s Speller, published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., and we have 
no desire now to amend the opinion thus expressed, unless to make it 
stronger. As most people never have occasion to use their knowledge of 
spelling except in connection with writing, it certainly seems a reasonable 
method to teach spelling by writing, and all the words being printed in 
writing characters, the pupil will not only learn to spell more readily 
by becoming familiar with the form of the word just as he will have 
occasion to use it, but his penmanship must be greatly improved by con- 
stantly reading and copying words written in perfectly-formed script char- 
acters. 

This edition has an additional improvement—a novel and we believe a very 
valuable feature in school books,—a silicate slate folded inside the back cover, 
and attached in such a manner that it can be folded out and brought oppo- 
site any page in the book. This invention is patented and will be applied 
to other books published by this house, as well as to the Child’s Speller. 
Its value for spelling practice with spelling books, for map drawing with 
geographies, for figuring with arithmetics, and for memoranda with any 
book, is too evident to require proof, The only question is whether the slates 
are made of sufficiently durable material to prove of permanent value. 
Judging from the specimen before us, we should think it would, with rea- 
sonable usage, last as long as the book. 


Four charming views of the beautiful and little known scenery in 
Northern Vermont, head the list of illustrations in the June Aldine, a 
monthly as rare among other periodicals, as a June day is rare in the year. 
As heretofore, nothing yet published surpasses in beauty these pictures, 
which are excellent as works of art, and characteristic of the country they 
depict. 





Supscriprions Rec’p By Main To May 28.—E, J. Bixby, Lamartine, 
$1.50. F. M. Williams for L. W. Keys, Rulo, $1.50. John M. Cotton, 
Rulo, $1.50. H. K. Raymond for Miss Kate Adair, Neb. City, $1.50. F. 
J. Culver, one January No. D. J. Wood, one January No. 





